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of an Empire.1'   The letters created much stir and Lyndhurst
wrote his congratulations to "My dear Dissy."

The second was his election as a member of the Carlton Club.
In February he wrote to Lady Blessington asking her to canvass
for his election. Lords Lyndhurst and Chandos were on his
side, but he expected opposition and her influence was worth a
great deal. In March he announced triumphantly to Sarah his
election. Evidently Lady Blessington's influence was not without
its effect.

In the winter of 1836 more of his articles appeared in The
Times, but when he wished to contribute verse, Barnes, the editor,
delivered a masterly criticism of Disraeli as a poet.

"The tone is a high one, but the sound is monotonous," said
Barnes, No one ever spoke a truer word.

We now come to Henrietta Temple^ which was published by
the inestimable Colburn late in 1836, and Venetia.

They were not, wrote Disraeli, political works, but they would
commemorate feelings more enduring than public passions, and
they were written with care, and some delight. He dedicated
them to D'Orsay and Lord Lyndhurst. The dedication to
Lyndhurst is understandable because Lyndhurst was a man and a
statesman. D'Orsay, if we put aside his personal charm,
amounts to nothing more than a he-butterfly, a gambler, and
generally speaking the gilded toy of an idle hour. He wrote
Disraeli the most charming letters in his own French, and his
influence on the world for good, except as a tailor's dummy, is
possibly zero. Disraeli considered that, placed in a public
position, D'Orsay would have displayed a courage, a judgment,
and a commanding intelligence which would have ranked him
with the leaders of mankind, but what grounds has Disraeli for
the statement? All we know is that Lord Blessington left
D'Orsay a great deal of money, and D'Orsay accomplished
nothing at all beyond living next door to Laay Blessington,
launching male fashions, getting into debt, and making himself
agreeable to a number of pretty ladies. A bus driver is more
admirable, because the average bus driver supports a wife and
family, and all bus drivers, married or single, perform a useful
public service.

Lord Lyndhurst deserves his dedication as well as anyone*
He was born with a golden spoon in his mouth, but apart from
that, as a man of character he served his country when it was
in his power to remain a dilettante idler, like D'Orsay,

Disraeli had begun Henrietta Temple in 1834 when his love